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LEADER. 

THE Yale of war-time — the Yale of four months ago which 
we have already nearly foi^otten — was characterized by the 
shearing away of all irrelevant matter, that people might con- 
centrate upon the vital work of winning the war. It was, 
therefore, an impressive thing to certain men interested in 
the Lit., to receive, even in their quarantined and far- 
away camps, telegrams informing them of the preparation of 
a war-issue ; and requesting material. Although in particular 
cases the Muse had been paralyzed by the stress of army life and 
the response was feeble, these men experienced a strange feeling 
of pleasure and security when they returned to find that, in spite 
of them, the issue had appeared, with new names on the 
editorial staff, and new signatures ; and to learn that not only the 
undergraduates, but also the Faculty, had been vitally interested 
in keeping the tradition of publication unbroken, even in the face 
of all the seemingly insurmountable difficulties which had caused 
the demise of other publications at Yale and elsewhere. 

It is comforting, when so many institutions are being thrust 
into the reahn of the obsolete and the forgotten, to find something 
that is permanent, and yet good. If a man is obsessed with the 
instability of things let him look through the pages of old T.tts , 
and take heart. Like the brown cover — so often mentioned — 
or the golden chip of the Chi Delta Theta triangle, the substance 
and form of the Lit, have not changed since the days of its 
founding. There have been variations in shade and color, and 
variations in size and thickness ; but the thoi^hts and the mode of 
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e]q)res3ion of men from eighteen to twenty-one have not changed 
greatly from one college generation to another. Men will always 
express their first thoughts if possible; and when they have 
gained strength from practice they will abandon, though not with- 
out gratitude, the institution which first granted them expression 
and turn to broader fields of appreciation that will fit them for 
literary careers. Their places will be filled by those whose 
thoughts are still representative of a particular stage of develop- 
ment ; and the source will remain as it was before, unchanged 
and inexhaustible. As long as the Lit. shall continue to exist 
it will present the same literary characteristics that have always 
been its peculiar property: infatuation for natural beauty; a 
tendency toward analysis'and comparison ; and, above all, romance 
and love ; for as truly as on the urn of Keats, the perfections and 
imperfections of youth are caught and imprisoned in its pages. 

We in college fondly believe that we are tiie world in mini- 
ature, and would make ourselves as much like that world as 
possible. But, whereas in the outer world of literature men 
have already learned the technique of their art, the peculiarities 
and possibilities of their minds, and have acquired a knowledge 
of what a public is and what must be done to satisfy it, the young 
writer at college has no such power or knowledge. Also he has 
a limited supply of ideas, which come to him at strange moments, 
and in strange places, demanding expression. But such is the 
twisting power of the unfamiliar medium of words, that these 
thoughts appear queer and distorted, hardly recc^izable at times, 
beautiful, with promise, if there be ability behind them — crude, 
nMie the less. The writer for the Lit. is a writer in embryo ; his 
movements remain unsteady and uncertain until practice has 
made him sure of himself ; and his literary efforts, in this stage, 
interest but a limited public — ^mainly himself, other embryo 
writers, and a certain group of older men who are watching 
for writers of promise. Just as the college is the cradle of 
tcartting, so the Lit. is the cradle of writing ; and while babies 
are intensely interesting to friends and parents, they are apt to 
make but small appeal to the mere outsider. 

Each year the Ltt. Board takes up its duties and re-enacts the 
comedy of Mohammed and the Mountain. It would show to 
the world a new glory and greatness. "We shall make the Lit. 
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popular," the new members say ; "it shall appear on schedule 
tune, and be widely read ; it shall be so vital that it will astound 
the multitude !" Then they stand up and cry out to the moim- 
tain, that it stir itself and move. When nothing happens th^ 
are no whit abashed, but say: "If it had obeyed us, it would 
have come and fallen upon us ; and we should have been de- 
stroyed! St, Elihu be praised!" And later they creep away 
quietly to learn the nature of this thing that is greater than ^ey. 
They find it even more permanent than the moimtain of Mo- 
hammed ; because it is a part of what is named "immortal," in that 
it does not change. So they analyze, and ponder, and come to 
the truth. It is the "creative" spirit in the first stage of develop- 
ment that seeks the service of the Lit.,' and from its birth to the 
time when it can walk independently it takes the Lit. for its 
foster-mother. In this period it is a personal, solitary thing, in 
need of sympathy and stimulus; it is afraid of its own shadow 
and strong sunlight ; it is self-conscious and embarrassed ; it has 
no literary self-respect, and is apt to smother itself in despair. 
When they have found this, and made its cultivation the dominant 
feature of their plans and purposes, they may turn to consider the 
less difficult and less subtle problems of current events, join in 
the babel of college voices on college questions, vie with the 
World's Work in discussions of politics, or attempt to rival the 
New York Times or the Tribune in commenting upon the League 
of Nations, What they do does not greatly matter as long as 
they never forget that they are the guardians of the "creative 
spirit" ; that as an organization they stand for certain ideals of 
art and beauty, not to be abandoned; and, above all, that they 
themselves are writers — not yet politicians. Otherwise their 
work will become merely the frills and rufHes of a dowager Lit., 
pinned on to make her attractive to those who are not interested 
in her personality or her soul. 

John Williams Andrews. 
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EARTH'S WOMEN. 

Earth's women are fine as the sea or the conch-shell I 
From unions of forces and blendings of shade, 
From a softening of sounds where the sea-shadows fade 

O'er the silent receding wake of a swell — 

Wholly and solely of Sense and of Soul 
Earth's women are made I 

Oh, leave them — remember them. Courtiers of Summer ! 
Oh, blood-reddened poppy, sin-camadine rose, 
(With sunset the soul of all coloring shows !) 
Oh, white, white lily, half fern-hid, there under 
Love's strange branching tree, where a moment — no more — 
Earth's women repose ! 

Lips loved and loved laughter, potential that dies. 

Love's cosmos, life's beauty, life's blind and love's form, 
Soon seen in swift cycles — ^the seed, oh, forlorn. 
Sown by the Ghost whose hand reverential — ^who s^hs? — 
Touched Eve when out from God's heart, by your leave, 
Earth's women were bom ! 

Earth's women \ Oh, love them, for they are the living ! Sai 
Well, O old songs, in the distance ringing, 
Still warm at the heart, like a frangrance clinging — 
Still clear in the air as the clarions fade 
Eerily, wearily over the hill where 
Earth's women arc laid! 

Oscar Fulton Dainsson. 
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FACES. 

rwas the begioniiig of the fourth week since they had laid 
Tower's long, lean six feet on the narrow white bed in the 
crowded hospital. He was brou^t in late on the night of the 
eighteenth. 

"Captain of that English company that came down last month," 
replied the interne, in response to Doctor Morrison's Inquiry. 
"Face — frightful mess — all in bits. That last little chap, the one 
with the leg, told us about it. Led a surprise attack, he said. 
They got the first trench and then this bally fool was all for 
taking the second. A Minny caught him on the edge — smeared 
his head all up. Plucky devil, though — no trouble at all," 

There was no doubt about his pluck. His first conscious 
words had merely expressed a mild, surprbed contempt for his 
surroundings. 

"Gad, this bed is short," he said, and lapsed back into uncon- 
sciousness again. 

Partly from the disconnected mumbling of the first delirious 
nights, and partly from conversations that followed, Morrison 
learned that he was an Oxford man who had spent a few months 
the previous summer in America, training soldiers at the Presidio. 

The young American surgeon was drawn to him from the 
first. He hadn't been over very long himself, and it was good 
to find some one like this. The man never whimpered once — 
even during the doubtful period when they were afraid his eyes 
were gone, too. He always found time to talk to him, for a 
little while each day, and occasionally at night. They got along 
t<^ether famously. Morrison liked the way he bore himself 
when the white-haired general stopped beside his bed and with 
British brevity and true British sincerity fixed on his breast the 
V. C. for "conspicuous bravery in action." He had been very 
grave and still during the ceremony, but after the splendid old 
man had left — 

"Lord," he said, uneasily, "I feel jolly well like a billboard 
with this on my chest," 
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A few nights later he had asked Morrison in a casual, matter- 
of-fact way if he had ever heard of a girl named Margaret 
Allison back in New York. The doctor wanted to know if she 
was the one who had done the marble Cynthia for the 
Metropolitan. 

"Rather," Tower replied drily. 

Why yes, he knew her — that is to say, his sister did — they'd 
gone to the same school, in fact. Odd— wasn't it? 

Then Tower's story followed, halting at first, but soon gaining 
his characteristic directness. How he had met her one day at 
the Presidio, where she'd come on an inspection trip with her 
father. It had been all up with him, from the first, he said. A 
week later she left for Banff, and at the' end of a fortnight, 
bridged by letters, he followed to make the most of a four days' 
leave. He returned to camp with her promise to marry him. 
That was early in May. The first of Jime brot^ht the news 
that the Germans were still advancing. On Hie second he got 
his orders to sail. She came East with him and they had a day 
together in New York, most of which was spent in her little 
studio down in MacDougal Alley. No one but her father knew 
of their engagement. Tower wouldn't marry her before he left, 
because he thought it wasn't quite "even," as he put it. He'd 
be back in a year at the outside. The following morning he 
sailed. 

He gave his story to Morrison concisely and then told him 
straight from the shoulder what he wanted him to do, and why. 
The surgeon heard him through and flatly refused. Tower 
hadn't argued at all. 

"See you again to-morrow," he said. "Tired now." 

After rounds the next morning Morrison stopped beside his 
bed. Tower b^an at once, without preamble. His voice came 
up thinly throi^h the bandages. 

"I don't know why we have to argue about it," he began 
calmly. "I've thought the beastly thing over from every point 
of view, and I'm convinced it's the only way out. You'll never 
have any explaining to do. I'm not asking you to sign it, you 
know — nor to go into details. I simply want you to cable, just 
to tell her very briefly that I went tmder." 

Morrison didn't answer. 
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"Lord, man," he went on, "can't you see how much better it 
will be than to have her know about this filthy mess ?" He touched 
the bandage-swathed face lightly. Morrison hitched his chair 
nearer to the white bed. 

"But you can't tell how bad it is until after the first operation," 
he protested. "Anyway, I don't think it would make any dif- 
ference to her how it came out." 

"Nonsense ! I told you last night the why and wherefore of 
what I want you to do. I want to be sure that you have it 
straight, and then if you still refuse. 111 have to get some one 
else. Crotbers told you that this — this countenance of mine was 
about all gone, didn't-he?" 

"He said that it was pretty bad — but that grafting might help 
a great deal." 

"Your professional brain knows what that means, doesn't it — 
a leering, lop-sided parody of a face — a caricature like that 
fellow Trent brought back from Neuilly? I tell you, my mind 
is made up. If I went back, I haven't a doubt but that she 
would go through with it — ^no matter what I looked like. And, 
Morrison," — ^his voice dropped lower — "the devil of it is that 
she'd think it was for love." 

"Well, wouldn't it be?" 

"At first, possibly — love — and then your blooming American 
loyalty. Thanks, no. You know what a soul for beauty she 
has — what she does to stone with that slim wrist of hers, and 
that absurd little chisel?" 

"I only know about that incredible statue, and what Barbara, 
my sister, has told me. But I don't see what that has to do 
with it," 

Tower hesitated for an instant. "I suppose," he began more 
slowly, "that it isn't conceit to say this now: I wasn't a bad 
looking chap, as they go. She said she first loved me because I 
had a head like," — he attempted a lai^h to cover his embarrass- 
ment and then glanced up quizzically — "I say, have you ever seen 
that Hermes thing of Praxiteles'?" 

"Bosh I" Morrison cut in sharply. 

"No; I wish it were. There's more to that than you think. 
You don't know her. It's not her fault that she's strung up to 
beauty the way she is. She has a fairish sort of a memory. 
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now. I don't much care to distort it. Love, and then loyalty — 
pity, and then finally grinding, heart-breaking revulsion. Don't 
look that way — I'm not putting it a bit too strongly." 

Morrison shifted his position impatiently. 

"You're not being fair to her — ^you're not giving her a chance 
to decide for herself." 

"Why, confound it, man — that's just where I am being fair. 
I'm not going back across, you know, and even if I did, no one 
could possibly recognize me, I'm sick of bickering. Will you 
do what I ask, or shall I have to rip the silly heart out of me 
explaining it to some one I don't know ?" 

"You'd do that— if I refuse?" 

"Positively." 

Morrison looked at the figure on the bed and thought of what 
he must have gone through. Three weeks ago, when they first 
brought him in, the chief had said that all they could hope to do 
was to patch. And this girl Margaret — sensitive to impression, 
he supposed, as wax to steel — she had first loved him because 
he "looked like the Hermes of Praxiteles." Well, after all, he 
was the best judge of his own action. 

"Seeing it my way?" 

The doctor frowned. 

"It seems the only way left to get your temperature down," 
he said. 

"Right. You're talking now. Run aloi^ and get it over with, 
will you? Mail the letter, too." The strain was beginning to 
tell on his voice. "Thanks, old chap. I'll stay close to the 
arrow on your thermometer to-night." 

For a moment Morrison regarded him thoughtfully. Then 
he rose without a word and made his way quickly down the 
aisle between the rows of beds where the wounded lay. 

Tower, under orders not to turn his head, stared through the 
openings of the bandages at the irregular spot on the ceiling, 
where the last heavy rain had left its mark. That spot had saved 
his mind during those first dreadful nights, when his whole head 
had felt as if some one were chipping little pieces from it. He 
had insisted doggedly to the nurse, that it was a girl he knew, 
making a pagan god out of him, with her sharp steel chisel. He 
had told himself that he mustn't push it away, or let her know 
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that the silly little tool could hurt Gad! she had loved his 
stupid old face. 

It had been much easier with the spot to look at. His 
thoughts scuttled out of his brain and fell flatly upon it, like 
pictures from a projectii^ machine. Sometimes there was a 
face looking down at him with all the love in the world in its 
eyes. Once in a weak moment, when he had all but given up 
his resolve not to go back to her, he had caught the lip curlii^ 
in spite of itself. After that, he had made his final decision, 
but it had been like laying acid upon his breast. 

He found himself wishing that he had married her, then they 
could have had that one short week that she pleaded for. Per- 
haps — just perhaps — she might have had a cheery little bit of a 
chap to hug up to her now, and to comfort her. That week — 
they could have pretended tha^ it was much longer than just 
seven days. They might have — and all the bright scenes — 
trivial, happy, inconsequential little things that wotild have hap- 
pened, passed before the vision that some vagary of luck had 
saved for him. 

Later on, he slept for a tittle while, but Morrison found him 
that night, again gazing fixedly up at the ceiling. 

"Looked after that cable, I suppose?" he asked. 

"Yes," replied the doctor, shortly. 

"What did you say?" 

"That Captain Jeremy Tower had been killed while leading 
a surprise attack. And that his bravery had merited the V. C." 

Tower broke orders and shot him a quick look. 

"Rot! What did you add that for?" 

"Thou^t she might like to know," he rejoined, coolly. 

"And listen. Tower — don't you think it would be a good plan 
for me to send the medal on to her? She'd like to have it, I 
think." 

Tower's left hand travelled quickly to the little bronze cross 
pinned upon his breast. 

"Why — why, I don't know that it would," he replied slowly, 
and then waited awhile, thinking. "Still — women we queer 
thii^, aren't they? Do you think it would help?" 

"I know it would," replied Morrison quietly. The soldier's 
teng fingers finally succeeded in detaching the medal. He looked 
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at it for a moment and then held it out in the palm of his hand. 

"Thanks again. And I say — " 

"Yes?" 

"Don't do anything about getting a duplicate, will you? I'd 
rather not, if you don't mind." 

It was almost eight months later when Doctor Morrison came 
up from London to the hospital at Leeds to see Tower, who had 
been transferred as soon as it was possible to move him. He 
had had his fourth operation nearly a month before and was to 
be discharged the followii^ day. The hospital work hadn't 
ceased with the armistice. Morrison's nerves, under the con- 
stant strain of over-work, had finally gone to pieces. The second 
time that he fainted from fatigue, an ultimatimi was issued, and 
the next night, after a severe tussle with a wounded Irishman, 
he leaned against the bedpost and prayed for it to hold him up 
until the lightness passed off. It was no use. He had sagged to 
the floor, where a young French nurse, who worshipped him, in 
her quiet way, found him. In some way it reached the chief 
sut^eon's ears and there was no appeal from his decision. Mor- 
rison, ordered home, was given his discharge and left inmie- 
diately. 

He was going back to America and wanted to take Tower 
with him. On the way down in the train he wondered about his 
face. There was no denying that it had been in ghastly shape 
when he left the hospital — ^but those quick-fingered fellows at 
Leeds worked wonders sometimes. It was a shame that he had 
been invalided out of the service when his great hope had been 
to get back into the thick of it again. There was still plenty to 
do across the Rhine. He supposed that it would take a lot of 
talking to persuade him to go across with him. 

He approached the main building slowly, speculating as to the 
best way to bring Tower around. He had thought a great deal 
about his affair with Mai^ret Allison, always with the vague 
hope that sometime, something would happen to bring them to- 
gether ^ain. He shuddered at the tiiought of that lying cable, 
and the dull, aching sorrow that must have come out of it. If 
he could only get him hack there — just for a month or so — . 

Here and there in little groups upon the lawn, convalescent 
soldiers, in hospital uniform, were talkit^ and laughing tc^ether. 
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Over by the house two of them, dressed as nurses, were striking 
a ridiculous pose for a snapshot, taken by one of their fellows. 
They all seemed happy and bright, — even the ones who dangled 
a pitifully empty sleeve, or lay back in wheel-chairs, with a 
blanket spread over the stump of a 1^. 

One poor fellow, — a tall, rangy chap, — detached himself from 
a group and strode broadly across the lawn toward the walk. 
Morrison watched him approach, knowing that he must avert his 
gaze as soon as he met his eyes. His jaw was pulled wryly out 
of line ; his nose singularly thin, as the noses mended by art must 
be, and his cheeks and forehead, livid, white scars. A made- 
over face, thought Morrison — and what passed for a good job! 
The man's sharp eyes met his for an instant as they passed, — 
penetrating, cold-blue eyes, that had gathered in all the expres- 
sion gone from the face. Morrison experienced an old sinking of 
the heart. It would be hard to argue with Tower if he looked 
like that— 

He heard his name spoken softly behind him and turned 
sharply about. The soldier stood facing him in the path. 

"Got you," he said briefly. "By Jove, you didn't know 
me," Morrison took the hand that waited for him. 

"Jeremy, old fellow," he said. "It's good to see you." He 
felt his knuckles crunched in the response. 

"Glad myself," he replied lightly. "But it's 'Peter* now- 
Major Peter Carstairs, — retired, damn it. It was quite a divert- 
ing problem to pick one out. Let's get over there in the shade. 
It's appalling nice of you to come, — ^but you're looking done in, 
old man — what's wrong?" 

Morrison reassured him, that his health was no cause for anx- 
iety, and arm in arm they traversed the lawn and stretched out 
comfortably beneath a great Ei^lish oak. 

"I'm going across Saturday," he b^an directly. "I want you 
to come with me and help make my summer bearable down on 
Long Island." 

"Why that's awfully good of you," replied Tower. "But I'm 
afraid it's out of the question entirely. I may go in September — 
liked what I saw of your country. But you know I can't go to 
your house." 

"No, I don't" came the answer bluntly. 
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"And," his quiet voice went on "you know the reason why I 
can't. We've been all through that before." 

"It's — ^because of Mai^aret?" 

Tower's eyes grew suddenly grave. He waited for a moment 
before answering, and when he spoke the words came slowly 
and with effort. 

"No," he said. "It isn't that. I should probably never meet 
her — and even if I did, she couldn't recc^tze me. I never got 
back that thirty pounds, you know, and my voice,— even that 
dropped an octave after the bronchitis. I — I rather think I've 
changed. No, she wouldn't know me. It isn't that — " 

"Then what is it?" 

Tower touched his cheek lightly. 

"I've seen this quite r^:ularly," he said steadily. "It's bad, 
damn bad. It will go all right here, but not with your summer 
folk on the Island. Sorry, old chap." 

"Why, confound you, Jeremy" retorted Morrison impatiently, 
"you talk like a conceited ass of a near-Beau Brummel who 
thinks life isn't worth living because he can't keep his cravat 
straight. It — it only aipoimts to a cravat you know. I'd give 
ten years of my life to have a mark like that. It's you fellows 
who have something to show, that are the lucky ones.. The rest 
of us are just mavericks." 

Thoughtfully Tower brought himself to a sitting position. 

"Your family?" 

"What in the devil do you think we're like ?" he returned hotly. 
"I'm a member of my family and I believe I can speak for them. 
We'll be proud to have you — ^you want to come I know — Lord I 
After four years of this I Well?" 

Tower's eyes travelled distantly out across the terrace. For a 
long time he didn't speak. Then suddenly he swung around and 
seized Morrison's arm impulsively. 

"Jim," he said, "You old hoimd — I wHl come." 

"Now you're talking sense," observed the doctor laconically. 
"You have your discharge from here?" 

"Wednesday — to-morrow — sailing from Liverpool?" 

"On the Leviathan. I'll wire for your passage. Well hop 
the family by surprise. — I can just see Dad and Mother and Sis. 
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— Listen, Jeren^ — ", he turned to him abruptly. "I want to ask 
you somethii^." 

"WeUr 

"Do you still feel that that business of the cable was quite all 
right?" 

He eyed him narrowly to watch the shot take. The soldier's 
mouth t^htened, almost imperceptibly. 

"Let's suppose I do. Go ahead now, — ^what are you drivii^ 
atr 

"Do you remember my writing you about the little French girl 
that came in to nurse, after you had gone? I got to know her 
pretty well there at the last. .We had some great old talks to- 
gether. She's a good deal of a girl, Jeremy, Once I told her 
about you and Margaret — " 

"You told her—?" 

"Not your names, of course. Just vaguely, — as a thing I'd 
heard about. After I had finished she waited awhile and then 
said, in an odd, almost htut way. 'So he thought that it was 
just his face she loved. — Oh, what a thing to think of one's 
loved-one.' " 

Tower began to pull blades of grass, selecting them with in- 
finite care. 

"Of course I hadn't any come-back for that," continued Mor- 
rison. "Then she thought a while longer and said, 'Men don't 
give up the women they love as easily as that.' You had, I told 
her. 'Then,' she said, 'he didn't love her.' I told her that I was 
sure you did, but she wouldn't be convinced. She just shook 
her little black head, — Gad ! Jeremy — she had black hair 1 — and 
kept repeating, 'Mais non Monsieur le Docteur, »7 ne I'aimait 
pas.' " 

Tower was scrutinizing a blade of grass, intently. The silence 
lasted for a long time. A lai^h came to them faintly from a 
group of soldiers over beyond the walk. Then Tower raised 
his head slowly, and stared in front of him. 

"What a thing to think of one's loved one," he repeated softly. 
It was the last blow to the bulging door of a long resisted desire. 
Still Morrison waited without a word, 

"She'll be in New York with her father, I suppose," he mused 
thoughtfully. 
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"Barbara visited her there in April." 

"Jim," said Tower evenly. "I've wondered a good bit this last 
year whether I had a right to stack the deck that way. You 
were right — it didn't give her mudi of a chance. She's going to 
have it now. I'll be a stranger, — it will be impossible for 
her to know who I am. I'll play it up for all I'm worth. Then, 
if she— if she—" 

Morrison found his hand quickly. 

"That's what I wanted, Jerry," he said fervently. No matter 
how it turns out, you'll be sure — one way or the other. You've 
got it, old man — by the gods, you've got it." 

On the way across Tower said but little in regard to his new 
resolve, except to acquiesce in Morrison's suggestion that they 
spend the week of the eighth in New York, just to start the 
ball rolling. Only once did he make any reference to his dis- 
figurement. It was on the second last day, while they were takii^ 
a turn on the deck before dinner. A fresh-cheeked, clear-eyed 
young girl came swinging along by herself, in the opposite direc- 
tion. She looked steadily into the soldier's eyes, and smiled. It 
was meant to be a careless, comradely sort of a smile, but Tower 
caught the unconquerable sympathy in it. He touched his cap 
gravely, and nodded. When she passed, he tamed to his com- 
panion. 

"It has its compensations," he said grimly. She wouldn't have 
done that, — otherwise." Morrison was back at him in an instant. 

"When you find a convenient cosmos to lose your ego in," he 
returned curtly. "You'll be better off. Let's hope you find it 
soon." 

They docked late the next afternoon and caught the six-eleven 
from the Pennsylvania. On the way over their conversation was 
somewhat nervous and a bit strained. Morrison called him 
"Peter" quite naturally now. Occasionally the Englishman's 
eyes narrowed into thoughtful, calculating slits. He prayed 
quietly to himself that he would come throi^h the first ordeal, 
without an error. It would be easier after that. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when they alighted at the little 
station. They secured a car of somewhat doubtful lineage and 
five minutes later passed through the rough-stone gateway and 
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rattled i^ tiie drive to the entrance of a rambling white country- 
house. 

He managed to identify himself to a new man at the door, 
and learned that Miss Barbara was entertaining at dinner, and 
that "the young people were in the garden." He ordered their 
bags to their rooms and sent for his sister without delay. She 
appeared in the doorway of the livii^ room, and stood there for 
a moment, transfixed, like a saint in a stained-glass window. 
Then she saw that it was really Jim. With a little laugh of 
sheer joy ^e ran up to him and fltuig both arms about his neck. 

"Brother — you old Angel," she cried, "Oh I'm glad, glad, glad. 
A year next Tuesday !" Suddenly she became apprehensive. 

"Why didn't you let us know?" she demanded. "You're all 
r^ht? Nothing's the matter?" Tower was ignored as com- 
pletely as if he hadn't existed. Jim hugged her to him and re- 
turned her kiss lightly. 

"Not a thing, Bab," he laughed. "Just here for a nice rest. 
But you shouldn't act in this indecorous way before a stranger. 
Where are your manners ? We're to have a sure enough English 
major with us, Bab — Major Peter Carstairs. He knows you 
already." 

With frank delight she turned and gave Tower a slim white 
hand. 

"We're ever so glad to have yon, Ma.jor Caretairs," she sairt. 
"I didn't know you were coming, but I'm having a dinner in 
your honor just the same, — if you'll share it — the honor I mean, 
— ^with a guest of mine. Oh isn't this just fine?" 

Tower smiled down at her a little raggedly. 

"It is indeed an honor, Miss Morrison," he said, "and a hard 
one to refuse. I must beg you to excuse me this evening, — a 
matter of business. Frightful bore" — he glanced sharply at 
Morrison for support but found no quarter. 

"Nonsense, Peter," he said bluntly, "You leave him to me, Bab. 
He's just a modest violet. The great are simple, you know. 
Start your party and we'll be wtih you in twenty minutes." 

"You must come, Major Carstairs," she said. "I'm going to 
shuffle the cards, and give you my guest. Hurry along, now, 
both of you — we can't wait or the birds will be ruined. Come 
right down to the dining room — I'm going to drape your chairs 
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with laurel. Do hurry. I'll send Daddy and Moms to your 
room, Jim" — her voice trailed away in a flurry of white. 

Tower followed Morrison into his room and then stood with 
his back to him, gazing out of the window. 

"Jim, you're a big bully," he said quietly. 

"I'll admit I have the advantage," Morrison retorted. "But I 
couldn't see you crawl out of a party that way," 

"It'll be a splendid machine-gun rain of brilliant conversation 
and curiosity." He began to unbuckle his broad service belt. 
"I'm afraid I'm ridii^ to a rotten fall, Jim." 

"Sensitive plant — go wash your petals," scoffed his host. "I 
must Bee my authors — dear old things. Guess they'll be as glad 
as I am. Hustle it up, Peter — ^bath's in there. Our rooms 
connect." 

Tower opened his bag, wondering if Jim was conscious that his 
ridicule was worth all the sympathy in the world. In the last 
analysis, that was what had brought him back here now — back 
among people again — real people, men and women. He sup- 
posed that he'd feel like a dog, masking under another name, this 
way. Perhaps, if it hadn't been for Margaret — Well, it had 
been for Margaret and it was done. So now he'd up with his 
chin and carry on until the last vestige of his identity was lost 
iii The T6Ie. 

He brushed his uniform briskly and tried to throw himself into 
a gay mood. It wouldn't work. Savagely he swung around and 
stared long and hard into the mirror. He saw his face, and the 
old monumental fog of horror rushed coldly against his heart, 
Oicking his teeth sharply together, he flexed his muscles to stop 
the trembling in his limbs. 

Poor old Hermes. — The words formed themselves abnost 
audibly in his brain. He shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
shortly. H'm — silly ass to get all worked up like that — breaking 
a promise to himself, too. What did it all matter, anyway? — 
a broken god — a broken pagan god — 

Morrison found him in the same position that he had left him, 
gazing out of the window, with his long fingers twisting in and 
out behind his back. He watched him quietly for awhile, and 
then— 
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"Does the major want his horse?" he inquired in mock 
humility. Tower turned with a slow smile, 

"Quit nagging me, Jim. Let's go down to dinner and you can 
horse the guests." 

Ann in arm they proceeded downstairs to the dining-room. 
Morrison was boyishly busy returning feminine sallies, and 
Tower, his hands grasping the back of the des^ated chair with 
painful firmness, bowed politely to the left and right. 

" — Jim is just a poor relation," Barbara's light voice went on 
from the head of the table, "so he can munch his crust of bread 
beside me. But Major Carstairs will be on the right of our 
original guest of honor. Miss — Miss — Oh, how does one pre- 
sent so important a personage? — Anyway, Margaret Allison, he's 
a sure enough hero, so smile at him sweetly and tell him to sit 
down." 

For a brief moment Tower looked down into the grey eyes 
smiling obediently up at him. Margaret's eyes. Margaret. 
Margaret's same wide, lovely eyes, but without a flicker of recog- 
nition for him. Margaret's same unforgetable mouth, but mur- 
muring commonplaces to a stranger. 

"It would give me the greatest joy to resign to Major Carstairs 
my title as the guest of honor," she was saying, 

"In that case, I cannot bring myself to stand between you and 
your happiness," he managed somehow to reply, taking his place 
at her side. 

The sudden unexpectedness of the meeting was all that saved 
him. He struggled to keep himself from realizing that it was 
really Mai^ret. It couldn't be she, he told himself — it mustn't 
be she yet. 

She took the lead in the conversation that followed, but with 
no suggestion of an attempt to put him at his ease. Her low 
tones, the soft modulation of her voice came to him like the 
blessed feel of cool water after a long week in the trenches. His 
answers were brief and laconic. Once he dared to look at her, 
but her steadfast, calm return of his gaze set him trembling 
again, so that he had to shift his position to conceal it 

She didn't ^lude to the war except for a humorously veined 
description of the change which it had wrought in the life of the 
summer colony. 
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"There's Inlander Jennings," she confided lowly, "the third 
from Bab on her left— Jie's so funny. Such a stupid old thing, 
with a perfectly enormous genius for the inopportune. He hai 
always been the bete now at any function, until this spring. And 
now he's just come back from France, and they idolize him. 
Isn't it silly? Do look at him." 

Former Lieutenant Jennings was busily simulating barri^ 
fire on the tablecloth, for the benefit of an adoring debutante. 

"Most of them can talk of nothing else." She hesitated for an 
instant. "You — you can't imagine what a delight it is to know 
a real one, at last." And then without waiting for a reply, she 
hurried quickly on to the plans for the following day. 

During the coffee the general conversation freed itself from 
the trammels of war and turned to lighter topics. Except for a 
curious feeling of restless uneasiness. Tower, to his great sur- 
prise, found himself enjoying it all heartily. 

Some one gave a realistic impersonation of a soapbox orator 
who had been making the night hideous, at Twenty-seventh and 
Broadway, with an impassioned appeal for home rule. Some 
one else, with unusual powers of association, made the transition 
to limericks. 

Lieutenant Jennings, who resented being out of his element, 
cast about wildly for a time, and finally hit upon one to his liking. 

"Now here is a good one," he finally announced, triumphantly. 

"Oh, he's so dull," sighed Margaret softly, dropping one white, 
slender-wristed hand in mock dejection upon the table. 

" 'For beauty, I am not a star — ' ", he began amiably. 

Tower heard a quick, sharp inspiration of breath at his side. 
He watched the hand flatten itself hard against the linen. 

" 'There are others more handsome, by far,' " Jennings went 
on gaily. 

The index finger began to describe short parallel lines. 
" 'Bui my face — / don't mmd it, 
For I am behind it. 
— It's the people in front thai I jar.'" 

The palHd voice went out like a candle gutted in its own wax, 
leaving a thick black silence. The man across from Tower 
cleared his throat portentously behind a raised napkin. — Ice 
clinked in a glass. 
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Tower was conscious of a flush burning hot against his cheek- 
bones. This was cheery business. 

"CHi, I say now, that's ripping !" He began easily, with a light 
laugh. "Perhaps you've heard the parody on 'The Old Man in 
a Tree'? Horribly bored by a wasp, you know." 

He finished the verse and was applauded with nervous relief. 
Barbara at once suggested that they go in to dance. 

Tower, holding back the chair for Maigaret to pass, glanced 
carelessly down at the spot where her hand had rested. His 
eyes widened in astonishment. There were four sharp little 
imprints cut deep into the white Linen. 

He excused himself from the dancing and sat talking with 
Jim's father and his lovely mother, who conversed absently, as 
their adoring eyes followed every out-of-practice step that their 
son took. Mrs. Morrison was a bit anxious about him, and had 
exacted a promise that he would retire early. Twice she asked 
the time. 

It was a little after ten when Margaret left a dejected partner 
in the middle of the floor and came over to them. 

"Major Carstairs," she said, "I'm dreadfully tired, Lonny 
Mitchell has been talking me dumb. The Morrisons have a love 
of an English walled garden — I do want you to see it. It's 
their hobby, you know," 

"Our vocation, rather," corrected Mr. Morrison gravely, 

"May I take him. Mother Mary?" she pleaded. "Just for a 
little while?" 

Mrs. Morrison smiled her acquiescence, and the two picked a 
way among the swaying figures and through the leaded-glass 
doors to the porch, and thence down a gravel walk beneath a 
latticed peigola. Finally they reached the narrow wooden gate 
of a brick-walled garden. He lifted the wrought-iron latch, 
catching the faint fragrance of her hair as she passed before him. 

"There's a little stone bench down by the fountain," she said. 
"Isn't it sweet in here? Tell me — is all England like-this?" 

'Tretty much — in some places," he answered shortly. His 
voice sounded strangely to him. He took a deep breath and 
set his shoulders squarely. 

He paused to admire a little marble Love, beside the path. 
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"Do you like turn?" she asked. Tower dropped one hand 
caressingly upon the white, curly head. 

"Indeed I do," he said. "He's a dear little chap— -but he does 
look sad." 

"Perhaps he is," she replied, and waited a moment. "Do you 
really like him ?' 

"Why yes, I do," he responded, beginning to wonder. "Don't 
you?" 

"Sometimes I do. I — I made him for Bab, you know." 

Tower felt as if the wheels in his brain had suddenly stopped. 
He had to b^in to play up now. 

"You made him?" he echoed with feigned incredulity. "You 
mean you actually carved him out of marble?" She nodded. 

"Paradox, isn't it?" she said lightly. "A Cupid out of marble." 

"But this isf really wonderful," he continued. "Do you do very 
much of it?" 

"I — I used to. I haven't in a long time, thoi^h." 

"Why?" 

She took the little stone head between both her hands, and laid 
her cheek impulsively against it. 

"Oh, I don't know — I got sort of tired of it, I suppose. Isn't 
it odd how one does — But, Major Carstairs," she looked 
frankly up to him, a trace of eagerness in her voice. 

"Yes, Miss Allison ?" That came hard. 

"I — I thought of something at dinner. Some time I want to 
ask you something, — a — a favor." 

"Please ask it now," he said. "It couldn't be too great." She 
laughed lightly and shook her head. 

"Oh, no indeed," she replied. "Perhaps later on — when I 
know you. But you must see the foimtain before we go back. 
We can only stay three dances, you know. Listen, they're be- 
ginning another now. Do come." 

She stepped down into the path again, and he followed at her 
side, [Kiinfully conscious that their arms were touching. He 
wondered what she could have wanted. Perhaps, later on — 
when she knew him. 

And now, he thought, at this very moment he might take her 
by the shoulders and tell her that he was Jeremy Tower, come 
back for bis wife. In an instant she would be in his arms. 
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Would she? Well, he had her promise, and Mat^ret wasn't 
the sort to renege after she had given her word. What if 
love did turn to loyalty, he asked himself hotly — what if it should 
be just loyalty from the b^inning? She would be his, rightfully 
his, as she had promised to be. He could make her foi^et what 

the war had done to hint he could make her whole life one 

long caress of gentle words and gentle hands. He could — 

They reached the bench and sat quietly watching the little 
fountain leap up, like a silver-grey streamer caught in a breeze. 
He fought the impulse to reach out for her and struggled with 
all his might against the desire to see her eyes look up at him 
again loving and proud. Looking up into — his facet He bit 
his lips savagely, swallowing hard. What an ass, he told him- 
self — what a spineless ass, ever to let such a thought come into 
his head. 

— She was askii^^ him something. 

"Major Carstairs, were you a university man over there, before 
the war?" 

"Why, yes," he replied, and hesitated a moment. "Cam- 
bridge." 

"I see." There was just a shade of disappointment in the 
words. She waited a little and Aen went on. 

"I thought possibly it might have been Oxford. I once knew 
a man from there. You — you look as if you might have rowed, 
too ?" He felt the interrogation and began to fumble for a pipe 
that wasn't there. 

"I did, a little — my last two years," he replied lamely. 

"I wonder if you ever rowed against Oxford?" her voice 
hurried nervously along. "This man I knew was stroke in 
nineteen-ten. Let's be conventional, and find a mutual acquain- 
tance — ^perhaps you knew him. His — his name was — Jeremy 
Tower." It had taken all her breath. 

"Tower, did you say?" he repeated, shaking his head doubt- 
fully. "No, I don't recall the name." 

The eagerness faded out of her eyes with slow unwillingness. 
She began to tug at a knot in her handkerchief. 

"How silly of me," she murmured, "Of course you wouldn't 
— ^it was such a long time ago — and then you must meet lots of 
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people like that — ^just for a day. I — I just wondered, that was 
all." She was striving to r^;ain her composure. 

"We'll have to trim Jim and Bab at tennis in the morning, 
won't we?" she asked brightly. 

"We'll do our best," replied Tower. "I never was much on 
the game, but I've a cricket arm that I'll limber up on the andirons 
in my room to-night." 

"Cricket on the hearth, Major Carstairs? Listen, they're 
playing 'Camilla'," She rose quickly. "We must go back — I 
swore that Lonny should have IL" 

"Dealing in futures," observed Tower dryly, at her side, "is 
the habit of an equivocal mind." 

They hardly spoke at all on the way back to the house. His 
lips were together in a hard, straight line. So that was why she 
had brought him out here — with a vague hope of bearing some 
word about Jeremy Tower. Mere curiosity perhaps — no, it was 
more than that, for the look of utter hopelessness that had come 
after his answer to her question proved that the memory was 
still so fresh as to give her pain. He couldn't help being glad 
of that — and yet, it meant a long, hard fight for Peter Carstairs. 

She paused for a moment in the gateway, looking back over 
her shoulder. 

"You'll tell me all about England, to-morrow?" she pleaded. 

"Indeed I shall," Her eyes made a final survey of the little 
English garden. 

"I'd love the Fiji Islands," she said, "if they had gardens 
there like this." 

They were greeted with a raillery that grated on Tower like a 
finger-nail drawn sharply across wall paper. She didn't return 
a word of it, Mitchell claimed her for the dance and left him 
standing with Jim. 

"Mother thinks I need some sleep," he said. "Let's omit the 
good-nights and sneak on up." 

He preceded him into his room and found the lights. 

"It came a bit quicker than we expected," he said. Tower, 
without replying, picked up a pipe from the table and began to 
fill it deliberately. 

"Well?" 

His head came up slowly, with^a s%ht lifting of the brows. 
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"She asked me if I had ever known a man named Tower, back 
there in England." 

"And isn't that your name?" 

Tower shook his head slowly, and smiled an odd, twisted 
smile. 

"No, Jim — it isn't. And I might be in a fair field now, if it 
weren't for that same chap. Tower." 

Morrison turned sharply on his heel. 

"If you can't beat that silly ass," he said, "you don't deserve 
to win." 

For nearly a week the days were filled and brimming with all 
the careless joys that the sun and the sea can bring into the 
heyday of youth. At times Tower forgot himself completely. 
He picked up his tennis again with little effort and before long 
he and Margaret were beating the Morrisons with the regularity 
of the tide. Nothing could induce Barbara to rise before nine 
in the morning and Jim's orders were to get up when he woke 
up, so Margaret and he took their before-breakfast canter alone. 
The horses were waiting for them at eight and they rode for an 
hour, beads high and speaking but little, save for an occasional 
sally at the admiring stares of the country folk. 

There was always a swim before luncheon and occasionally a 
dip before tea, which was largely attended, and after dinner came 
the inevitable dance somewhere. They were seldom alone to- 
gether, and when they were. Tower contrived never to meet her 
eyes. Once he had, and such an odd, puzzled expression met 
his gaze that he turned his head away quickly in sudden con- 
sternation. Later on he stole a furtive glance to see if it was 
still there, but it had vanished completely. 

One morning when they were nearly two miles out Margaret's 
mount picked up a stone and, after a cursory examination, Tower 
decided that it was best to walk him home. It was nearly ten 
when they turned into the drive leading up to the house. Bar- 
bara and Jim were standing on the porch waiting for them. 
Barbara saw Tower lean over in the saddle and murmur some 
trivial little remark close to his companion's ear. Margaret threw 
back her head and laughed a delighted, utterly joyous little laugh. 
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"Do you know, Jim," said Barbara, a perplexed pucker growing 
between her brows, "I do believe your major is in love with 
Margaret." 

Jim glanced at her quickly. "Well, if he is, he'll never tell 
her," he rejoined brusquely. 

"Then / shall this very night," she replied, succinctly. 

"You'd better keep out of it," he warned. 

"Well, I guess I won't. I think he's wonderful And 
Margaret — why, she's been happier this last week than she's been 
for a year. She nearly went mad because she couldn't go to 
France and nurse. She's acted so strangely, Jim — ever since 
last fall. And when I'd ask her why, she'd just laugh aad say, 
'I'm getting old,' or something perfectly inane like that." 

"You let her alone, Bab — it's not your affair." 

"Aren't they adorable together ?" she continued dreamily, 
watchii^f the approaching figures. "Jim, wouldn't you just 
know his name would be Peter?" 

"Hm? Yes. Peter — Peter, pumpkin eater," rejoined Morri- 
son absently*, and extended his arms grandly out to welcome 
them. 

At luncheon that noon Margaret pleaded a headache as a 
means of avoiding a loi^ trip over to Easthampton. Tower 
announced in a matter-of-fact way that he wasn't feeling par- 
ticularly fit himself and thought he'd stay home, too. 

Barbara stole a sly look at Jim. He was grinning broadly. 

"J. R. Morrison deposes and says that he believes the afore- 
named parties to be in collusion," he announced. 

"5'eclusion," put in Barbara, deftly. 

The Morrisons left at three o'clock, and Tower and Margaret 
had their tea in the little Japanese tea-house down by the rockery. 
She had never been so beautiful before, he thought. They had 
a wonderful time together and he was absurdly happy. It all 
seemed to him so exactly as it should be. For nearly two hours 
they sat there talking at random and laughing like two happy 
children. The strai^e feeling of restraint that had been with 
him constantly was almost gone. 

Suddenly she became curiously silent, as if tryii^ to gather 
courage to express a wish too delicate for the vise of spoken 
words. Tower waited quietly. 
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"Major Carstairs," she b^an uncertainly. 

"Yes ?" he encouraged. 

"I — you remember that first night that we were out in the 
garden ? I — I told you that some time I had a favor to ask of 
you?" She seemed to be a little unsure of her breath. 

"Indeed I do," he replied. She couldn't know how well he 
did, "You'll ask it now?" 

Margaret fell to examining the leaves in her tea-cup, intently. 

"Some time," she went on slowly, in her low, gentle voice, "I 
— I wonder if you'll let me model your head." Bravely her eyes 
rose to meet his. 

"I think it is — beautiful," she concluded, simply. 

Beautiful, she said. The word, perfectly cut, stood out from 
the others like a rubric on a printed page. For a moment he 
couldn't speak. Then he leaned forward, his hand touching 
her arm and his eyes full in hers. A strange note came into his 

"Yes," he said with intense distinctness. "Sometime — you 
may do — ^my beautiful head." 

His eyes wouldn't let her go. Sudden panic crowded against 
her heart. 

"Oh," she faltered, striving to avert her gaze. "I didn't 
mean — " She closed her eyes and dropped her head. "Please 
— please," she implored, "look the other way — will you — will 
you?" 

Barbara's voice, imponderable as chiffon, floated down to them 
from the terrace above. Dinner, she said, was announced. 

For some reason Margaret avoided him all evening, dancing 
innumerable dances with an attractive young chap named Garth. 
Tower went up early without even a chance to say good-night. 
That night, just before she went to sleep, Barbara confided to 
her that Jim had all but admitted that Major Carstairs was in 
love with her. 

The next morning he waited for half an hour and then sent 
the horses back to the stable. In the afternoon she went sailing 
with Garth. 

For Tower, the week that followed held one heartache after 
another. At first he only smiled quietly to himself and thought 
of the day in the tea-house, but after awhile that didn't help so 
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much. He wondered if perhaps he hadn't been putting major 
stress upon a minor incident. She appeared to have developed 
a deep interest in Garth, and was with him ahnost constantly, 
riding, motoring, or off for whole afternoons in his absurd little 
catboat. 

When Tower and she were with the others, there was no 
suggestion of any change, but on the rare occasions when they 
were alone together, she was aloof to the point of austerity. 
Jim couldn't conceal his disappointment. He tried to be en- 
couraging, but it was a sorry attempt in the face of so obvious 
a situation. Barbara received his infinite scom. 

"If you had kept your silly little hands out of it," he told her 
hotly, "it wouldn't be like this now." His sister shook her head 
doubtfully, without resentment. 

"I can't understand Margaret," she replied. 

"I think you've shown that pretty well," he retorted. 

Things reached the breaking point late Saturday afternoon. 
Margaret had dressed early for dinner, and Tower, back from 
a trip to the village to send a wire, found her reading in the 
tea-house. 

"I wonder," he said from the latticed doorway, "if you'd care 
to motor over to town with me before the dance to-night?" 

"I'm dreadfully sorry," she replied, without raising her tyes 
from her book, "but I've some letters to write." 

"You can't put them off till the morning?" 

"I'm sorry, but it's impossible," 

"If you wrote them now — ", he began with some effort. She 
looked calmly up at him. 

"Major Carstairs," she said with cold distinctness, "if you 
don't mind — I dislike being the quarry." 

There was a moment of stunned silence. He was trying by 
sheer force of will to drive the hot blood back from his scarred 
cheeks, 

"What an odd thing for you to say," he told her quietly. 

"What a curious thing," she returned coolly, "for an English- 
man to do." 

He could hardly believe it. 
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"Forgive my stupidity," he murmured, bowed slightly, and left 
her. 

There were no guests for dinner and the strain was quite 
evident. Margaret was unnaturally gay and animated, and Jim 
piumed shamelessly. Barbara had little to say. After dinner 
the two men drove over to the village in Morrison's little grey 
roadster. Jim's face was a study when they came back. 

Tower carried the evening off well. Twice he danced with 
her and each time his host cut in before the music stopped. It 
looked almost as if it had been arranged that way. 

It was nearly two when the last motor pulled out of the drive. 
Tower watched Margaret and Barbara around the bend of the 
staircase and then turned to Jim, who was leaning, with his 
hands deq> in his pockets, against the newel-post. 

"Youll explain to them that I was called away unexpectedly?" 

"I said I would." 

"I want to leave a note for your mother and Barbara. You've 
all done me well, Jim." 

"Bunk. — If you knew what I thought of that girl — " 

"Steady, boy. It's not her fault at all. You can hardly blame 
her for not — not being particularly intrigued by a battered up 
old veteran." Jim lapsed into a moody silence. 

"I fancy I wasn't so far wrong, after all," said Tower, with 
an odd reminiscent smile. Morrison didn't answer. The sol- 
dier hesitated for a moment, thinking. Then — 

"You go ahead up, Jim," he said. "If you don't mind, I think 
111 have a pipe down in the garden before I join you. Ripping 
night. Breakfast at seven-thirty?" 

"Seven -twenty, if you insist on taking that early train." 
Morrison's hand left on his shoulder. "I am sorry, old fellow. 
I — I feel as if I were responsible for this — this — " 

Tower's light laugh caught him short. 

"Why, nonsense," he said easily. "It's the best thing that could 
have happened. You see — I never would have been quite fixed 
in my mind in any other way. Cheerio, Jim. I'll see you at 
breakfast." 

Morrison proceeded slowly up the stairs. He stopped for a 
moment thoughtfully, at bis sister's room, and then knocked 
softly. The door was opened and a low conversation ensued. 
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Tower was knocking the ashes out of his pipe gainst the 
stone bench for the second time, when he heard a step on the 
gravel walk behind him. He rose abruptly. It was Margaret. 
Without a word she seated herself on the bench. 

"Please — won't you sit down?" she asked him, quietly. He 
regarded her curiously for a moment, and then obeyed. She 
was facing him with her back to the fountain. The thin spray 
which fell shimmering in the yellow-green light behind her, 
formed a glowing aura about her head and shoulders. 

"You're leaving in the morning?" 

"At eight-ten, I believe." 

"You would have gone without telling me?" 

"Why, really. Miss Allison," he objected politely. "I thought 
that it was hardly required of me." She waited for a little 
while, and then — 

"I think perhaps it's better, after all, that you are going," she 
said unexpectedly. He began to fill his pipe again. "You — you 
must be thinking dreadful things of me," she went on. 

"No," he replied slowly. "I'm not thinking dreadful things 
of you." 

"You remember what I said this afternoon ?" 

"You mean — ^about being the quarry?" 

"Yes," she said, turning her head sharply, as if the thought of 
it gave her pain. "It was a hideous thing to say. I — I want 
you to know that I am sorry." 

"Perhaps, Miss Allison, you were the quarry. I simply hadn't 
considered it in those terms." She didn't answer him, and for 
a long time the only sound was the playing of the fountain, like 
silver coins falling upon silver. 

"Major Carstairs," she began finally, "I hope you'll under- 
stand what I am going to say to you and why I say it. It's — 
it's a little bit hard to tell you like this, when you've never said 
a word to me — 

"Barbara told me that you were in love with me," she con- 
tinued slowly. "Something that had happened that day made 
me think it might be true. I — I didn't want it to be that way, 
and I didn't know quite what to do. Perhaps I've been wrong, 
and it wasn't like that at all — oh, but I didn't want it ever to be I" 

"Because ?" 
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"Because I — I knew that I could never — ", her voice trailed 
away in confusion. 

"You knew that you could never love me?" He wanted to 
be sure to get it straight. Her head dropped lower, in 
acknowledgment. 

"I see." Queer, he had known that before, but he felt as if 
exhausted from a long swim to shore, he had let down his feet, 
and found no bottom. He jettisoned his last hope- 

"Thb week — was to show me that ?" he asked. 

"Yes. It — it was monstrous of me — I hadn't the courage to 
tell you." The words huddled together curiously. 

"You were sweet to come to-night," he said gently. "I've 
been a presumptuous cad. Please don't worry about it any 
more." 

"No— no you haven't I" she cried in dismay, "You mustn't 
say that — ^you've been wonderful. Oh, can't you tmderstand, you 
mustn't think that it's because — " She couldn't say it. 

Not because he hadn't a head like Praxiteles' at his b^t, he 
supposed grimly. Welt, after all, that was the real reason — it 
all resolved itself into just that. He hoped that she would never 
know it. There came a fierce longing to catch her to hJm, and 
then to let her go. 

"I believe," he said steadily, "that there isn't much more to be 
said. It's rather late — shall we go back?" 

"I — I want you to promise me something first — " 

"I shall be glad to. Tell me — tell me quickly, if you don't 
mind," 

"That you won't oome back, under any circumstances, while 
I am here." 

"I believe that goes without saying." 

"You promise?" She appeared to be still somewhat in doubt. 

"Absolutely." 

"Then — ^then I want you to read this, to-morrow night." 

Nervously she searched the bosom of her dress and found a 
square white envelope. It caught on something as she drew it 
forth and held it out to bim. He didn't see it. His eyes were 
fixed in incredulous amazement, upon a little bronze medal, with 
its sanguine ribbon, lyii^ flat against the white of her dress. 
Panic-stricken, her hand flew to her breast. 
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"Oh," she cried, her voice tom with pain, "you've seen — " 

"I have seen the V.C. before," he said quietly. "It's fairly 
common in England." His medal— her dead lover's mark of 
honor that she had kept close to her heart for ten long months. 

She leaned forward and looked him full in the face, a danger- 
ous glint in her eyes, and her fine nostrils quivering with 
resentment. 

"Who ore you?" she demanded passionately. "What ri^t 
have you to come with your audacious eyes and ferret out all 
in the world that is dear to me. What right have you — tell me, 
tell me, I say I" 

The force of her fury had spent itself. She shivered a little 
and dropped her head in utter despair upon her breast. Ten- 
derly his hand covered both of hers, 

"I am more sorry," he said, "than I can ever make you know." 
It seemed empty, entirely inadequate. He tried to find some- 
thing to say, but the words weren't there. Presently she found 
her voice again. 

"Forgive me," she murmured. His hand tightened quickly 
over hers. 

"In the note," she went on wearily, "I — I told you a little 
about it. Oh, I've been miserable — miserable. What you've 
seen — the little medal — ^he was killed, Major Carstairs — oh, and 
I did love him !" Her lip trembled and the tears began to brim 
in her eyes, 

"I thought I gave him all the love there was in me," she fal- 
tered. "And he died, thinking that. I hadn't a wish or a thought 
that wasn't for him, until — imtil that day two weeks ago. Oh, 
I've hated myself — you've made me afraid to look into my 
crystal globe any more, for fear that it will burst into a drop of 
water. Don't you see that there can't ever be anyone else for 
me? — I'd be unhappy my whole life long. There mustn't be 
anyone else, do you hear, even if, even if I — " Her voice sank 
lower, with her head. 

"Oh, go," she implored. "And don't ever come back — please, 
please, if you love me, go quickly." 

His heart was choking him. Slowly it filled with a warm 
sense of infinite security glowing brighter and brighter into the 
white light of complete secuirty. 
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"Margaret — " he b^an with a bit of a catch in his voice, 
"there needn't ever be anyone else." She looked up at him, 
bewildered. "Deeper, dear, look deeper," he insisted. "Don't 
you see me?" 

"See you?" she echoed, "Why, what do you mean? Who 
ore you? I don't know you — you're no one that I know. — 
You're not, I tell you, you're not. Go — ^please — you're frighten- 
ing me so." A shudder ran bleakly across her shoulders. 

"Deeper, deeper still," he pleaded. "You must see in be- 
neath." 

Slowly a look of inexpressible wonder grew in her eyes. 

"Jeremy I" she whbpered incredulously. "Jeremy — it can't be 
you!" Complete realization swept over her. "Oh, my lover," 
she sobbed brokenly against his shoulder, "why, why did you 
doitr 

He smiled his odd, twisted smile. 

"I'll tell you later on," he said. 

It was nearly an hour later when they stopped before the 
little marble Love, beside the path. 

"Somehow," he said, "that little chap looks differently now." 

She studied the rounded white face for a moment and then 
smiled vaguely. 

"Perhaps," she replied, "he isn't so sad — any more." 

Philip Barry. 
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EVENING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

I. 

I love each hill, each blue New England hill, 

Gold glimmering reaches of ethereal woodland, 

The luids where strong men came of old to till 

The rocky soil and found a fertile goodland. 

I love these farms, and the firm, proud caress 

Of trees that tower where the last sun blazes — 

These are my own, as dear as life, no less — 

These — and the streams, the sunny worlds of daisies — 

But they arc haunted now — I find forever 

Your voice among my tree-tops, and your eyes 

Deep in my sunsets where all Beauty lies. 

Your laughter in my many-winding river; 

I see you walking down my country lanes — 

I hear your footsteps patter when it rains. 



II. 

If you could lay your hands in mine and say — 
To-night, forever — then could we walk on, 
Down this pine path with orchids by the way, 
Nor speak again until the sun was gone — 
And watch the moon throw up pale aureoles 
Behind the mountain while the crickets drone ; 
Silent as trees — for love had wrought our souls 
Into the stuff of sunsets and the moon. 
But you are far away, and I must listen 
Alone to the slow, drowsy cries of night — 
And dream a time when rising stars will glisten 
Against your hair and make your dear face bright— 
■When I may lift an orchid from its nesf 
For you to pin, flame-purple, on your breast 
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III. 



Now one l^ one the stars are dropping westward, 
Pale on their pivots in the arc of night ; 
And iike the silver heron curvii^ nestward 
The moon is going, slowly, full of light — 
What does it matter that the night is dying? 
It has sufficed for dreams ! For, e're I leave, 
111 send you, spaceward, like a blind wind flying 
Passion as pure as the young face of Eve. 
The winds shall come across the lands and scatter. 
Leaves from my hills and beauty from your face^- 
And thus I know that dreams are all the matter. 
The dream of Beauty and a windy placer- 
Love is beyond the power of man to tell I 
Good-night, BelovM, sleep, and rest you well. 

John Williams Andrews. 
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NOT FOR LEVIATHAN. 

(Mid-Mediterranean. Sunrise after a night of storm, with 
the sea swaying prodigiously. A great Venetian argosy has been 
wrecked overnight; ships and men have disappeared, leaving only 
the cargo spread out upon the waters. Momently new treasures 
from the ships' holds float upward and, reaching the surface, are 
swept hither and thither for miles: Persian rugs, great lengths 
of brocade, boxes of spice, made from tropical leaves and bound 
with dried vine, and an apparently interminable szvathe of grey 
sUk unwinding from its ivory standard. 

In the foreground a mermaid is feeling her way among the 
stuffs with considerable distaste. To one used to the shadowed 
harmonies of deep-sea color these crimsons and oranges have 
no attraction. Brigomeidi has the green wiry hair of her kind, 
entangled with the friendly snatt; the irridescent shoulders of 
aU sea-women, and the grey thin mouth. 

Suddenly she comes upon the Prince. The royal divan has 
been swept from the decks and while the huge pillows ore gradu- 
ally soaking up the water and floating away, their Prince lies on 
them unconscious. For a moment the mermaid watches him 
open-mouthed. She steals nearer and, holding on to the tassels 
of seed-pearls, leans cautiously over and scans his face long and 
wonderingly. She sighs faintly, splashes a little in discontent, 
and then gases upon him again with a frown of concentration.) 

BrigomeidS : It's breathing. He has not lost — what they call 
— the soul. I wonder where he keeps it. It is the great dif- 
ference between us; we sea-people have no soul. I wonder 
where he keeps it ; I have heard that it can be seen at times, in 
the ^es. Perhaps if I borrowed it from him while he slept he 
would never miss it. No, I will ask him for it. 

(She claps her hands suddenly to awake him, falling back, at 
the same time, into the water. The young man does not stir. 
She grows angry. She strikes the water sharply with the palms 
of her hands. By quick degrees a circling wind rises; great 
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fantastic waves rear themselves, robed in silk; they break over 
the divan and the Prince stirs. Immediately BrigometdS strokes 
the water to a stillness, and fixes her attention on the young man.) 

The Prince: My father, take not your hand away. My 
brothers, why have you ceased talking? Where am I? — All is 
lost I Ave, Maris Stella! 

Brigomeide {watching him intently) : How could you sleep 
so — during the storm? 

The Prince: You — ^you are out of a dream. You are out 
of my fever. Yes, yes — the storm — ^you — all this is but the 
painting of my fever. I shall awake in Venice with the lute- 
player fallen asleep by the window. I will call to him now and 
he will make me up : Amadeo ! — Lute-player 1 Shake me out of 
this dream! (The silence that follows is filled with the crackling 
noise as the pith fillings of the heavier cushions become 
saturated.) 

Brigomeid^ (harshly): Who are you calling to? There is 
no one here, but you and I only. 

The Prince: Amadeo I — he does not answer: this is real. 
But you, you are dream; you are illusion. Ave, Maris Stella! 

Bbigomeide (indignantly) : I am not dream. I am not 
illusion. I am royal among all sea-women — I am of the Third 
Order; on the three great tide days I am permitted to bind my 
hair with Thetis-Agrandis and wear in my ears the higher Muria. 

The Prince : You are out of an old ballad, taught me as a 
boy, and you have come back to me in the last hour on the tide 
of fever. In a moment my dream will have passed on from you. 

Brigoueide (vehemently) : You think I am only dream be- 
cause you have heard it said we sea-folk have no souls. 

The Prince: Soul nor body. 

Brigomeid^ (more softly) : Tell me where it is you keep your 
soul. Have you it always with you? 

The Prince (as a great pillow floats away from under his 
hand): Flos undium! Save me! Domina aestuum! Deliver 
me I Hear my prayer ! 

BRiGOMEiD^ : Who are you speaking to ? Did I not tell you 
there was no one here, but you and I only. 
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The Pmnce: You! Tell me where is shore. You can 
swim for days. Draw me to some island. I will give you great 
riches all you desire. 

BRiGOUEiDt : Give me your soul. All my days I have longed 
for two things, black hair and a soul. I have not ladced any- 
thing else. I will draw you to your home if you will give me 
your soul. 

The Prince (violently) : It cannot be given away. No one 
has seen it ; it cannot be felt with the hands ; seen or tasted. 

BrigoheIde : And yet they say it is the greatest thing in the 
world ; that without it life is a cold procession of hours ; that it 
gives all sight to the eyes, and all hearing to the ears. . . .you are 
mocking me I I see in your face that you have it now 1 

The Fringe : Yes, and am about to lose it. 

BRiGOHE'iDt: Give it to me, and I will bring up from the 
bottom of the sea your father and your brothers. I will return 
to you all the pearls that have fallen here, and draw you softly 
into the narrows of Venice. 

The Prince {as the water closes over kim) : Amadeol 

Lute-player ! 

{Brxgomeidi turns away contemptuously.) 

Brigombij>£ : It is something you cannot touch or see. What 
could I do with it so? 

(The Prince rises, dead, entangled in scarves. Brigomeidi 
stares into his face long and earnestly) : It is true! There is 

something gone that lay about his eyes, that troubled his 

mouth. The soul, perhaps. (She claps her hands. From a 
great distance a sea-serpent swims hugely towards her. He is 
caught in the trailing lengths of grey brocade.) 

BRiGOMEiD^: Gf^-etart There is no longer anything pre- 
cious in this man. You may divide him among your young. 

Leviathan: It is terrible here, lady. These spices have 
made the streams unendurable. By to-morrow morning the 
waters will be tainted as far as Africa. Already my young are 
ill, lady. They lie motionless in the mud, dear lady. It is ter- 
rible to see them so ... . 

BbigomeId^: I do not want to hear your troubles. Take 
this man away. 
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Leviathan : Thanks, gracious lady. Perhaps these hateful 
essences will have made him unendurable .... 

Bbigoheide : Cease I 

{He drags the Prince away. The frustrated BrigomeidS starts 
to comb the shell out of her hair, singing. Suddenly she breaks 
her song and. adds musingly) : Perhaps it is better, although 
your body has passed to lAviathan, still to have another part of 

you somewhere about the world even though it may be lostl 

{The End.) 

Thornton N. Wilder. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

That afternoon 

God stood upright on Sinai's crest, alone. 

Watching a figure toiling down the slope 

Of that huge Mount. The thing that went was small; 

Beneath each naked arm a ponderous stab 

Of heavy stone projected, writ upon 

With deep-cut uncouth characters and strange. 

As Moses went, crushed down and old beneath 

Both burdens, his own grief and God's — ^behold ! 

God threw his head back to the winds, laughed deep. 

And bit into their swiftness with His teeth. 

Then opened He His mouth and spake His youth: 

"Go, Thought of Mine, wear on ! however sore ! 

For thou shall walk with Pain ; thy Hope shall sink 

Deep in the sea, there dwell an outcast thing 

Among wet rocks. The secret shades of caves 

Must bracken in thy brain — thou must go down 

Until thy face doth wear a smile like mine 

And thy lips twist ! — ^until thine eyes grow old 

And thy earth-wearied lids, contemptuous, droop 

With Sin. Go, Thou My Seeker, Sought of Woman I" 

(God paused a moment here and breathed a sigh. 

And stretched His muscled limbs ; and then — e'en light 

Could not escape ! — He caught a dancing sunshaf t 

Carelessly with one white hand. Then were these:) 

"For, thinking to search them, they shall search thee t 

Yea — they will find thy soul and grind thy fiesh 

Days endlessly. In them thou wilt perceive 

Soft happiness and in them lose the more. 

Yea, on their lips thou wilt dream dreams! Their hands 

Will be a gladness to thee and a curse — 

For deity I've lent them ! in a form. 
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And yet dust dries upon their feet— 'twill make 
Thee hate thy joy— fo forth I Taste thou the Night I 
Go forth ! and turn back driven by Hiy need 
Along the forward path that meets the Wall 
Of Dawn at last I 

This do because thy heart 
Thinks not of turning now to see me here 
On Sinai's Mount, head thrown back to the winds. 
Their sudden swiftness caught between my teeth — 
My moment ! which behold — I fling away I 
Go forth ! Search thou nor let them cease their search 
Until thou divest into Dust as fish 
Into a Sea, no ripple left behind. 
Dramatic are the ways of God with man 
And who is he to act intensest things ! 
If there be aught in this too delicate 
To understand — why then, cry out! Cry long! 
For soon, remembering of all things known 
Deep Silence is most beautiful, thy cries 
Thou'lt choke and for thy tongue thou'lt make thy mouth 
The tomb— and lo ! then will I speak to thee 
In song I" 

Oscar Fulton Damsson. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



Cnr ON THE SKA5. 

The lucent walls of Rome, baHs oft have praised. 
Thronging bronze-towered on the sacred hills; 
And in some hearts surpassing rapture thrills 
At Nineveh's old wonder. Men have raised 
Vast, rhythmic songs to Athens' temple, blazed 
Sun-golden, as a coronal, above 

Her poetry and splendor By a love 

Of these sure beauties, man shall be appraised. 

But, O the silver foam about the prows 
Of Tyrian ships that float before a breeie 
Past Sicily and onward, over seas 
Turquoise and lovely, which their oars arouse 
To opalescent glitter, as they drowse 
At sunsM through the gates of Hercules. 



„„ _ . . _ ._, _ _ _ J Shady Young 

Ladies; Sailor, How Long Are You in Town? 

By this time all the world has heard of Mrs. Frisbie's dis- 

.„ covery in the cellar excavations of her charming 

IMAGINARY villa at Leghorn. The beauty of building one's 
PREFACE. yjy^ around the Mediterranean is that so often 
one's cellar is ready waitit^ in the ground, in the shape of some 
old scholar's ruined study. Then when the house has been built 
above it, you descend, like Mrs. Frisbie's maid into the earth for 
eggs or butter stored in the coolness, you move a stone and poke 
some moss, and there lies a book of Sappho, or the Gospel of 
St. Peter, or the lost plays of Menander, wrapped up in fragile 
tin-foil and besieged with worms. You enjoy from that time 
forward, a distinction altogether new in the social world, and, if 
I may here pay my compliments to Mrs. Frisbie, a much larger 
circle becomes acquainted with a personality so fresh and high- 
spirited that all half-Rome exclaims: "She is just the person 
Menander would have chosen to rediscover him I" 
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Of course after this quaint discovery the plays went first to 
the Doctors and Granunariaiis, who will poke gloatii^ly amoi^ 
them after the eclitic — de for many years to come. I broke in 
i^wn their banquet, with my publisher's parting kiss yet warm 
on my cheek. I drew up my chair to the very center of ttie table 
and copied them down so impetuously that the Doctors, for the 
sake of peace, acquiesced in accepting the sheets as I finished 
with them. When the photographer arrived with his little black 
tower, I had already transcribed two plays. I tell you all this, 
not by way of boasting — for such haste in matters classical is 
little short of indecent — ^but to assure you that this book within a 
month of the imprint date, is the latest hottest thing, the breath- 
less rmmer from the games, or as they would have said, "still 
dusty with the pumice." 

From the few fragments that had come down to us previous 
to this discovery, we had thought of Menander as a sententious 
moralist ; although the adaptations of Plautus and Terence had 
represented him as a play carpenter of great ingenuity in narrow 
limits, and although all antiquity rings with praise of his wit and 
humanity. Those who have the conventional portrait of our 
master in mind have already begun to be indignant with me for 
this frivolous preface ; let them read the plays. 

Menander's work comes into an immortality- ex officio, like a 
newly-discovered element taking its place in the Chemical Series. 
But in doing so a precedent is established whereby matter can 
become classical which contains nothing but the purest small- 
talk, nonsense, and no-weight. To be sure, there will be apolo- 
gies and "explanations" and appreciations. Particularly my col- 
leagues who are translating into verse will compose notes like 
this: "But beneath this apparent inconsequentiality, this pre- 
occupation with local and domestic detail, the earnest reader will 
be aware of the basic significance, the profound pedal-point, that 
lies at the foundation of all great art"; or, "There is about 
Menander's women, and through his plots, that universal note 
that searches the experience," and so forth. All of which I 
loudly deny. They are supremely great plays ; they are of a new 
order of greatness. They are the lances that finally overtih 
Aristotele and the Laokoon. Witty? — not consciously, but full 
of a little animal's restless observation; poetical? — ^yes, as a bee 
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is, monotonous and summer-heavy; analytical? — perhaps, with- 
out virtuosity or ambition, as though a spare psychological method 
were the dullest part of a dramatist's trade; all these qualities 
seem less to the master than the intention of putting in play-form 
the feeling of earth, of folk, of tasks and a little song and a little 
suffering. This mood is induced in great part by Menander's 
solicitous attention to family relationship, the relations of parent 
and child, and that more rarely treated relation of brother and 
sister. Those scenes, which in the misrepresentative adaptations 
of Plautus and Terence appeared to be the stock situations of 
the resembling twins, the long-lost brother, the stolen daughter — 
all of these are found to have about them in the original, a 
strange primitive quality, as of island sagas and Etruscan rites. 

But all this is but a bundle of contradictions until one reads 
the plays ; and the last resolution of these disharmonies cannot 
come until they have been read in the Greek. I have paraphrased 
them into the style of Congreve as being the manner we have in 
English most closely approaching the diaphanous glitter of Me- 
nander, softened, of course, as it must be for the villagers. But 
where shall I go among English palettes to borrow that occa- 
sional surrendering tenderness, the sudden pensive happiness, 
where but to Shakespeare, to Rosalind and to Viola? 

"The Statue in the Market Place" will puzzle everyone. It is 
from a great mind and a mind that has fed upon Menander, but 
I doubt if it be from the master's hand. It is of the super- 
natural, concerning which the other three plays do not breathe 
a word, being of the city and the village, utterly earthy. Menan- 
der's devotions are respectable and normal, but as un-sceptic 
and as unspiritual as his donkey-drivers'. This story that fore- 
casts so surprisingly the Commandante in Don Giovanni trembles 
with secrets almost revealed, initiations almost rehearsed; it is 
Greek, but not Menandrian ; but Mercury be thanked for this 
pupil — for he is the greater man. 

Thornton N. Wilder. 
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KSD-^HB PABAMX. 

Red! Hue of the morning's dawning haze. 

Hue of tropic flowers, love, and hate, 
Hue of wine, hot blood, and life's young days; 

Redt The birth of light, the cloak of fatel 

Redl Hot flush of bannered anarchy- 
Glow of wrath, thick breath of torrid noons; 

Fire of terror, glow of tyranny ; 

Redl Away— I fear thy burning boons I 

Red ! Dread symbol of more dreadful love. 

Gilding the dim cathedral's vaulted gloom, 
Hue of dread, of unseen fires above; 

Red I The victor's crown, the vanquished's doom I 

/. A. Thomas. 



"Wealth — all material objects owned by human beings 

external to the owner." This is the economic 
ECONOMICS, definition of wealth and as such may be con- 
sidered a criterion of the modem age. The 
statement characteristically admits the existence of any kind of 
wealth or benefits only in material things excluding such fanciful 
endowments as wealth of mind or creative ability. And worse, 
the imfortunate owner of a few tangible trifles is rating as noth- 
ing in this scheme of things, is an object of interest but in relation 
to his wealth. The author is rect^nized only after acquiring a 
second-hand piano or a broken-down automobile. Similarly, if 
Shakespeare were living to-day he would command attention only, 
as a theatre owner. Bums as possessing a plough. Goldsmith for 
a rather good w^. The tendency of this movement seems to be 
the cultivation of a universal attitude of the income-tax collector. 
Some sort of a system is dominating everything. There are 
economics for Chapel and classes whose currency is in cuts and 
marks. There are the subtle and capricious economics of college 
credit and d^rees and the scheme of choice of course whose 
aim seems to be the immediate aggregation of economic wealth. 
Occasion may even arise for economics of recreation with fixed 
graphs for dancing and the movies: low Monday, moderately 
high Saturday, with a sharp curve to zero on Sunday. There is 
a tendency towards economics of Campus buildings that would 
preserve Osbom Hall rather than the Old Library on account 
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of the greater displacement of the former. There is, of course, 
a protestant minority of those who still refuse to give up their 
individual tastes and emotions and mei^ into a material mass of 
middle-class protoplasm, but its nimibers are distressingly small. 
One would hardly wish to put class-room attendance upon an 
emotional and moral basis or leave the erection of Universi^ 
buildings to the romantic fancies of one or two aesthetes, but 
admittedly there are times when the purely material side of a 
question may be waived for natural predilections to the contrary. 
Is it natural to discourage individual development or dispassion- 
ate interest in fiie classics and fine arts ? Is the creation of a 
future without any of these in abundance much better than a 
conscious return to barbarism? 

John Crosby, Jr. 



I humbly a.$ked a silent, stooping mower 
If in the long day's stillness aea,! some lane 
He heard an urgent voice in accents plain 
Bid life to flourish with more vital power. 
He answered with the tonjfue of any sower : 
"I heard the wind's long sigh and falling rain." 

So when the crimson leaves let go their trea. 
And all the petals fell from burning rays. 
It seemed that perhaps Death, his voice a breeze. 
Would tell the reason why he hates and slays ; 
But leaves and flowers died by slow degrees. 
And not a secret stirred the desolate ways. 



For pure loveliness there is perhaps no building in Yale 

that can compare with the Old Library. Merely 
UBRARy. t*' see it is refreshing, and the mind, in passii^;, 

unconsciously bows as in the presence of beauty. 
For although it is not an extraordinary example of the style, and 
is probably a copy of the King's Chapel at Cambridge, England, 
the whole has a wonderful refinement and delicacy that is hard 
to equal. 
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To this building — incredible thought — it is desired to bring 
Dwight Hall I We cannot accept without a struggle such a 
violation of sanctities. It is not that we do not appreciate the 
ideals of Dwight Hall, but we feel that its oi^anizatton would 
not be appropriate to the atmosphere of the Old Library, and that 
the cramming of such matter into such a shell would not only 
cramp the matter but probably ruin the shell. Imagine, if you 
can, in the Old Library with its Gothic windows and "dim, 
religious light," the bicker and noise of Dwight Hall, the clatter 
of the tableware, the smell of cooking, the newspapers, the 
eternal phonograph and the endless pictures of Dwight Hall 
Committees! And realize, too, that to accommodate the various 
accessories of Dwight Hall, it has already been planned to throw 
across the nave just below the clerestory, a second floor, with 
the result that, standing in the lower room, you will see the 
columns rising and stoppii^ abruptly, cut off by the ceiling; in 
the upper room the arches sprii^ii^ immediately from the floor ; 
and that even with this mutilation Dwight Hall will not be 
particularly comfortable or at home. 

This sort of profanation should not be permitted to Dwight 
Hall or to any other such organization that may desire to occupy 
the Old Library, a building which should be kept to its own style 
and spirit. In tradition and atmosphere it is best suited to use 
as a chapel or library, and was not meant to contain dance-halls 
and pool tables and the like. Mr. George Dudley Seymour 
has suggested (and shown the feasibility of the plan) that the 
building be remodeled to house the books of the Linonian and 
Brothers Library, a change that would be appropriate and at the 
same time would meet the real need of a library on the Campus, 
even after the Sterling Library is built. But, at least, all insti- 
tutions that are organized for material, physical purposes should 
be barred ; for it is principle of good architecture and good taste 
that a building express throughout the purpose to which it b to 
be put. 

John Williams Andrews. 
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NOTABILIA. 

To-day as the Lit, goes to press, it is spring. We look 

over the heap of mantiscripts and we are not 
PLATITUDES ^°^^^^^- Th^y ^^e a relic of the winter. The 
flowers that we offer are of last summer's 
memories or of the conservatory. Our pages should be gay 
with lyrics of croucuses and new longings and romances of light 
love — with nothing serious and nothing unhappy to greet the 
coming of the Sun God. He has arrived in hot and windy 
splendor, catching us imawares. Yesterday the boys and girls 
were walking solemnly to school ; to-day, by common under- 
standii^, they play at marbles and skipping-rope ; even the Yale 
Senior has brought out his top ; grown-ups have put away their 
frowns and grouches, smiles showing their teeth, white to the 
sunlight, and the only wrinkles are those that come from the 
pucker of the sun's glare. New bicycles are out, and baby car- 
riages. The automobiles, with fresh coats of paint, are nosii^ 
toward the country. The pigeons wheel in the gusts and the 
dust rises. Down the street a red lollypop flashes where a hand- 
oi^an is mumbling its lai^hter, and a beggar is sitting on the 
curb, blind to everything except the financial value of the 
weather. Hats are off and the hair of men and girls is given to 
the wind. But there, that is enough of platitudes. We are only 
sorry that the Lit. cannot appear in a green cover, but we feel 
that there is sufficient green material within, Foi^ive us ; these 
are our salad days. 



Blushing with apologetic editorials, compiled of a curious 

admixture of prose and poetry, Action and fact, 
a^fif^ war, athletics, and social activity in print and 

picture, Yale's newest offspring is introduced 
to an , interested, but slightly skeptical public. Yet, like all good 
things at Yale, it fortunately smacks of tradition. Its outward 
form reminds us of the heroic old Courant; its sketches, verses 
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and short stories bring back memories of the pale blue cover 
and ^e Aladdin lamp (could it be rubbed no loiter?) of the 
Sheff. Monthly; while its prodigious board of editors bespeak 
that which is yet to be tradition, the union of Ac. and Sheff. The 
Graphic is young. It will learn to walk. It is playing around 
with its blocks, jumbling them a bit, but soon it will straighten 
them out into definite shapes, spelling definite sentences. Un- 
deniably there is a field at Yale for the Graphic. We need an 
illustrated paper, showing pictorially and vividly every phase of 
undergradaute activity, clearer than words, more human than 
cold records. But at the same time, these pictures must be of 
intrinsic interest. We feel sure that the editors will not sink into 
the old Campus-by-moonlight fallacy. Finally, as the Graphic 
is striving for continuity, directness, precise aim, it must have 
support. Where there is no target its arrows will not strike 
home. 



Aside from ourselves, there are always three kinds of men 

ATTr-i: Atjn "1 *« world : those who think and don't talk, 

ALICE AND , , , , ' 

THE DOOR- those who talk and don t think, and those who 
MOUSE. neither think nor talk. Eliminating the last 

class, because they are admittedly harmless, unimportant and 
uninteresting, we find but two groups left. To wit, those who 
think and don't talk, and those who talk and don't think. Our 
interest is in neither. Proceed. 

The sage Door-Mouse, clever as he (or she, as the case may 
be) was, erred. Purely from the standpoint of his own comfort 
and enjoyment, his advice to the vacuous Alice was satisfactory, 
though selfish. How far better for all concerned had his reply 
been: "Pray do." The immediate effect would have been the 
same, the ultimate result (granting, of course, that there was still 
hope for Alice) vastly more beneficial to her and subsequent 
generations. 

All denials to the contrary, we are at Yale confronted with a 
double-faced situation: the urgent and admitted need for reforms 
in many directions, and an undergraduate body either too lazy 
or too disinterested (we cannot believe too stupid) to aid. We 
cannot agree with the I-was-in-the-war-and-therefore-am-im- 
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mune-from-responsibility doctrine. We do not believe it is preva- 
lent. May we meekly sug^st that that same army life tended, if 
anything, to increase our capacity for responsibility for one's self 
and others? Surely the imdergraduate is no more lazy nor 
disinterested in the pursuit of his own collegiate affairs, honors, 
etc., than he was before the war. Perhaps the hiatus even in- 
creased his ardor in those directions. Certainly he can have no 
excuse then for refusing, or even failing to champion a cause 
whose aims are no less worthy than those for w^ich he endured 
much. 

A new light on the subject? But no less clear and true! Out 
of the mass of two centuries of tradition, Yale is stripling to 
find herself, to separate the good from the bad, to tear down 
the crumbling walls and build again on firmer rock. To Yale 
it matters much how that cornerstone is laid. To under- 
graduates — ? 

The Door-Mouse might have said; "Pray do," and added: 
"for there are lots of things to think about, you know." On the 
Arizona plains, if you don't like sagebrush and sand, and you're 
all alone, and you haven't seen a paper for months, there may 
not be a great many live things to think about But the under- 
graduate need go no farther than his study window, nor look no 
farther than his morning's News to find a myriad of vital things 
— if he will but see 1 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Driftwood. By James L. McLane. (Four Seas Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.25.) 
It is novel to find in print a poet who walks so completely in 
the region of dreams. He is still in the palace he built for him- 
self as a child, like the imaginary London of Stella Maris; where 
the inhabitants are vague alid delightful Spirits of Things ; where 
love is met and known without the inconvenience of house and 
income ; where the moon and stars are persons ; where life is 
very simple, and men and women live mostly on sun and air and 
wind. A child thinks such things because they are easy to imder- 
stand. But men outgrow them ; as Mr. McLane will. When he 
has met reality and analyzed it, he will desire the expression of 
more real things, interpretation based on reality. I look forward 
to the day when he leaves his childhood imaginings ; it is near 
at hand, and he is already feelii^ the iirst pai^s of the 
separation — 

"Oh. it must be soon 
When we shall dance as children once aEain, 
Happy, unmindful of the ways of men. 
He has real beauty of phrase, and thought ; but he must leave 
his dreams. It will be very painful, but the departure is necessary 
for greatness. 

J. w. A. 

Another Sheaf. By John Galsworthy. ( Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1.65.) 
"It is hard to adopt a judiciously critical standpoint toward a 
book while the impress of its distinguished author's personality — 
charming us even across the barrier of the lecturer's platform 
— remains to color and enliven the pages. But perhaps it is this 
very standpoint that the reviewer should shun above all things, 
especially in the case of as really pleasant a book as this." There 
is something courteously virile about Mr. Galsworthy's thought — 
a frank facing of realities with none of the ill-bred flaunt of 
most of the modem reformative schools. He meets facts, but 
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with a dignified calm. He is far from the "for God's sake" 
agitator scorned by Mr. Wells, and farther still from Mr. Wells 
himself. His graceful irony is keen, but never bitter, forceful 
without antagonism. He rambles on irrelevantly from essay to 
essay, soliloquizing — consciously, wilfully a typical Briton, ap- 
plying to everythii^ and everyone the simple criterion of his 
own reaction, whether to Frenchman, Russian, or Cockney 
Tommy. He is perpetually feeling the pulse of large bodies — 
classes, nations, peoples — seeking fundamental impulses, trends, 
throwing everything back to a superficial idealism that is wholly 
inspiring. Sometimes he carries this tendency to an extreme of 
hypersensitiveness, reminding us of the gushy lady of our ac- 
quaintance who stood on a comer in Herald Square soon after 
the signing of the armistice, and, shouting to make herself heard 
above the din, asked if we did not notice the "breathless hush 
of thanksgiving" ! But, in general, Mr. Galsworthy's sixth sense 
for underlying motive is a true one, and we of America may he 
proud to accept the honor and responsibility of his designation 
of us as comrades of England in the fight for a higher civiliza- 
tion. "On the mutual understanding of each other by Britons 
and Americans the future happiness of nations depends more 
than on any other world cause," is Mr. Galsworthy's sweeping 
statement, and it is such Anglo-Saxons as he, who, by their 
broadness and squareness, make understanding possible. 

So much for specifications. Taken as a whole, the central 
motive — if there he one in this sheaf of variously dated but 
timely papers — resolves itself into two elements: the first, a 
cautious groping into a gloomy future of smoky cities and button- 
pushing city-dwellers; the second, an equally cautious groping 
for a practical remedy. Mr. Galsworthy sees infinite peril in a 
future replete, on the other hand, with golden possibility: — peril 
of overwhebning war "fought without the use of a single big 
ship or a single infantryman," and the greater peril of an aes- 
flietically bankrupt, machine-made civilization for the Ai^lo- 
Saxon. And, grasping frantically for a panacea, he finds it in 
an exalted and oi^:anized "back to the farm" movement, on 
which he expatiates through the least interesting — because most 
material — pages of the book. 

J. A. T. 
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The Sins of the Fathers. By Ralph Adams Cram. (Marshall 
Jones Co., Boston : 1919. Price, $1.00.) 

The publishers note that the thesis of this book is the necessity 
for the revision of society, "if the world after the war is to be 
a Renaissance rather than a second Dark Ages." The felicity 
of the phrase appears when we find the volume to be a sweeping 
condemnation of the Renaissance and everything ithas produced, 
a blunt attack on Protestantism, and a demand for the return to 
the "great thousand years" of the Middle A^es. It is a charge 
to modernism, delivered in the closing days of the war, to stand 
and deliver, and an outspoken and contemptuous rejection of the 
materialistic wealth which it can produce. 

Bold and startling as it is in its disgust at the modem ac- 
ceptance of the "quantitative standard," at modem materialism, 
"established by Protestantism and its highly accentuated phase 
which is known historically as Puritanism," the book is, after 
all, an admission of failure, a lowering of the head to powers 
which have conquered. The author, standing in the welter of 
world forces, the thousand complex and bafBing expressions of 
modem life, modern religion and modem politics into which the 
war has thrown us, cannot see his way out except in a retreat. 
Life, modem life, overpowers him and he turns back to the faith 
of the fathers as to a refuge from things which he cannot grasp. 
"I am not concerned here," he says, "as to whether the old 
rel^on (Mediaeval Catholicism) was right or wrong, only in 
the fact that the old gave no countenance to what grew fabu- 
lously under the new, that under the old the highest possible 
type of civilization was produced, under the new, the lowest; 
and that by its very nature, this new religion was a vital incentive 
towards the most headlong development of a scheme of life 
shameful in the record of its facts, self-condemned in its results 
and so intolerable in itself and its menace to the future that it 
was forced to destroy itsdf through the most horrible war in 
history at the very moment of its apparent victory." 

The charge is true, strikingly true, but we who are facing the 
world after the war cannot but hold a more abiding faith than 
Mr. Cram's in the facts of modernism and our ability to build 
on them for the good. We may be deceiving ouselves, it may 
be in truth that our only salvation lies in a return to the spiritual 
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values of the Middle Ages, but it seems to us, that even were such 
a return not impossible, the great human highway still leads 
forward and not back. 

W. M. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (Les Cuatro Tinetes del 
Apocalipsis). By Vincente Blasco Ibanez. (E. P. Dutton 
Co. : 1918.) 
Returning to "The Four Horsemen" after several months have 
elapsed since reading it, I am convinced that, however sparingly 
the word should be used, genius is in the first two chapters of 
Ibanez's "book on the war." But I hasten to add — lest anyone 
should look for a great war book — ^the first two chapters are not 
"on the war." In the second chapter is revealed a man whom 
only nature could create and only genius portray, so mighty is 
he is in the stature of a man and so completely is he defined — 
Don Madariaga I Though one has never seen the country which 
made him possible, and thoi^h one is scarcely acquainted with 
the race from which he is sprung, once see Madariaga and it 
is impossible ever to forget him. How fortunate is Madariaga 
that a lesser man than Ibanez did not write him down — then 
had he become a tremendous caricature, a sort of titanic happy- 
hooligan. But now, wild Patron of the million acres, the world 
has seen you and knows you lived, and will not easily forget. 

The memory of Madariaga imperceptibly pervades the 
remaining fourteen chapters. As one reads one hopes somehow 
to meet him face to face again. Perhaps he is one of the four 
horsemen, a scoui^ of God. No, never — ^perhaps he is the 
archangel of archangels that shall challenge the horsemen to 
mortal combat. Ah, what a fight ^t would be I But Ma- 
dariaga does not appear again, and Ibafiez does not write of 
war and death and anguish with the power of genius. 

The philosophy of this book is contained in Chapter V of the 

first part. What has come to be the conventional conception of 

German character is nicely defined in such a paragraph as this : 

"In Berlin, the muses are expressinK their enlliusiasm in 

the lofty Tihraseology befitting a superior people. Those in 

the lowest classes, accustomed to console Uiemselves for 

humiliations with a gross materialism, are now crying, 'Nach 

Paris ! We are going to drink champagne gratis I' The pietistic 

burgher, ready to do anything to attain a new honor, and 

the aristocracy which has given the world Che greatest scan- 
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dais of recent years, are also shouting, 'Nach Paris I' To 
them Paris is uie Babylon of deadly sin, the city of the 
Moulin Rouge, the restaurants of the Montmartre, the only 
places they kaov ..." 
The book continues with a good, and at times poignant, de- 
scription of the advance and retreat and advance and retreat of 
the tides of battle. It is hard to say which contemporary book 
on the war will remain — even as docimientary evidence of the 
years 1914-18, Certainly "The Four Horsemen" has a very 
good chance in America, because it is, perhaps, the greatest book 
to show how people who thought they were "outsiders" finally 
(after two years of which they will learn to be ashamed) dis- 
covered that the war was their war. And in the end of the 
book there is hope that the men of the future will not be totally 
unworthy of their pioneer-sires, the Madari^[as of America! 

H. R. L. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The College. 
Ten Eyck. 
Walter Millis, with an address on "Modem Imperialism," was 
the wimier of the Ten Eyck Speaking Prize at the Junior Ex- 
hibition in Lampson Lyceum. Henry Robinson Luce was 
awarded second prize for his oration on "Through Precedent 
to Liberty." 

Student Council. 

In the final balloting for the Junior and Sophomore members 

of the College Student Council, D. S. Ingalls and DeF. Van 

Slyck were elected from 1920; W. B. Schleiter was chosen from 

1921. 

Class of 1919. 
The final balloting for Class Day officers for 1919 resulted 
as follows: Poet, S. V. Ben^t; Orator, M. W. Borders; His- 
torian, D. M. Campbell. The Class Day Committee consists 
of the following: W. N. Albertsen, F. D. Carter, R. Dann, 
A. V. Heely, J. Slocum, C. G. StradelU. 

Dramatic Association. 
At a meeting of the Yale University Dramatic Association 
the following officers for 1919-1920 were elected: President, 
Elbridgc Stratton, 1920; Vice-President; John Hamline, 1920; 
Secretary, Robert Fisher, 1920; Manager, James McHenry, 1920; 
Prop. Manager, William C. Meekins, 1920; Press Manager, Wal- 
ter Conolly, 1920 ; Asst. Manager, Bartow Hemingway, 1921 ; 
Asst. Manager, John Stewart, 1921. 

Glee Club. 

The final make-up of the Glee Club for the Easter trip was 

as follows: First Tenors — ^J. R. Adamson, W. Jaffray, C. T. 

Johnson, B. M. Larrabee, J, B. Bridgeman, N. H. Schooley. 
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Second Tenors — L. M. Richardson, J. H. Slocum, R, S. Westen, 
El. H. Berry, K. E. Crounse, W. C. Meekins. First Basses— F. 
D. Carter, S. W. Finley, R. P. Hanes, C. P. Woodward, A. R. 
Hoover, F. O. H. Williams, D. C. Smith. Second Basses — ^A. 
C. Gulliver, W. W. Steady, D. K. Worcester, W. S. Bailey, J. B. 
Gray, T, K. Niedringhaus, W. S. Rodie. 

Athletics. 

While the Freshman swimming team was defeating Princeton 
1922, 42-11, at Princeton, the Freshman Reserves were winning 
from New Haven High School in Carnegie Pool, 37 to 16. 

The University Swimming Team was victorious over Princeton 
by the Score of 34 to 19 in a close contest in Carnegie Pool. 
The water polo team lost to Princeton by the score of 2Q to 10. 

The University squash team defeated the New Haven Lawn 
Club in the third and deciding match, 4-1, 

The wrestling team defeated Princeton, 14 to 11, at Princeton, 
and later it won from Harvard in a close meet here. 

David Sinton Ingalls, 1920, of Qeveland, Ohio, was unani- 
mously re-elected captain for the 1^0 season. 

In the last meet of the season the University Swimming Team 
.defeated Columbia 37 to 16. The most important race of the 
meet was the relay in which the University team, composed of 
Milroy, Hincks, Archbald and Binney, lowered the world's and 
the intercollegiate record to 1 minute and 41 seconds. 

Alexander Ardrey, 1921, of New York City, was elected 
captain of the University Gym. Team for the remainder of the 
year. 

The following men, having passed the required tests, have been 
elected to the gymnastic society, Sigma Delta Psi: D. T. Aiken- 
head, J. B. Boynton, F. D. Cleveland, F. S. Entz, P. Mallon, 
F. C. Salstein, B. L. Wilson. 

The Annapolis wrestling team defeated the University 24-4 
in a meet held at Annapolis. 

The Freshman wrestling team was defeated by Taft School at 
Watertown by a score of 11-9. 

At tfie annual banquet of the University Basketball Team, 
DeForest Van Slyck, 1920, of New York City, was unanimously 
elected captain of next year's team. 
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It was voted that the Basketball insignia be awarded to the 
foUowing: C. G. Stradella, 1919; DeF. Van Slyck, 1920; R. L. 
Hatnill, 1920; E. Horton, 1918; E. W. Goodell, 1919; H. M. 
Alderman, 1921, and R. H. Gage, 1919. 

Art Sceogi,. 
In a recent competition, offered to art students by the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, Department of Mural Painting, for 
mural designs for the decoration of "A Series of Barrel Vault 
Compartments," judged at the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
in New York on March 3d, the following awards were made: 
First Medal to Florence Sims, Second Medal to Ruth M. Adt, 
and Second Honorable Mention to Helen A. Dowling, all students 
in the School of the Fine Arts. 

Law School. 
The Law Fraternity of Corbey Court and Phi Delta Phi an- 
nounces the election of the following men: Lawrence J. £ck- 
strom, of Worcester, Mast. ; Francis S. Gaines, of Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Charles Phelps Taft, II, of New Haven, Conn. 

Shsffield Scientific School. 

The Sheffield Fraternity of Alpha Sigma Phi annotmces the 
election of the following : Hobart Fairchild Cole, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; Monroe Hill Doolittle, of Meriden, Conn. ; Earle S^mour 
Divham, of New Haven, Conn. ; Raymond Frazier, of Seattle, 
Wash. ; Wentworth Flagler Gantt, of Springfield, Mass. ; Douglas 
Perry Head, of Minneapolis, Minn. ; Edward Allen Hendrick, 
of Springfield, Mass. ; Kimbark Jeffrey Howell, of New London, 
Conn. ; William Kidwell Hutson, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Ross 
Art Lasley, of Edgewater, Colo.; Carl Otto Lovenskiold, of 
Christiana, Norway ; Raymond McKaig, of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Irvii^ 
Netcher, of Chicago, IlL; Horace Hovey Raymond, of New 
Haven, Conn, ; Thomas Stang, of Christiana, Norway. 

R. H. Boyd, H. H. Howard and C. P. Prann were elected to 
the 1919 Triennial Committee of the Scientific School. O. B. 
Richardson, R. C. Ramsay, P. Field, E. G. Farrington and R. R. 
Stevens were the other candidates. 

In the Sheff. Senior Class elections E. B. Crawford was elected 
Class Orator, J, L. Campbell, Qass Historian, and W. F. Wil- 
liams, Class Prophet. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The five new muses were gatb«red tc^ther lo hear a last bit of advice 
from Giloe, the Dowager Queen and a swan sonft from Carmencita, who 
would not, could not dance that night. She had lingered below too long, 
and besides, the place was unhallowed for the sacred five. The Gentle 
Alice Brown was first to come and religiously reciprocated the winks of 
the Mikado and the Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo. The Aesthete was hovering 
about wondering why the unbidden guests did not appear. 

"Well, here we are," chirrupped Chloe, who had cheated and had been 
in the winning since four o'clock. 

"Well, what of it?" snapped the Mikado. 

"I think there's a lot to it There's I, for instance," said the artful 
Alice soothingly. 

At the second t>ottle the Bishop, who was well in his cups, insisted on 
dancing with his leg supported in his band. 

"Merely a matter of form, you know," he explained. 

"You always would be ecclesiastical," murmured die Aesthete. 

"So you, too, can dance," carolled Carmencita. "No one need be 
anxious about you now." 

During the third bottle the Highly Susceptible Chancellor arrived, 
gathered a few autographs and departed, flinging over his shoulder, "Wine 
and Song never were my fortes." 

Soon the Mikado left, followed by the Bishop. Alice lingered on a bit 
in duty bound, but at last felt forced to leave. 

Those shameelss Spanish creatures frighten away a nice Italian girl." 

Only the Aesthete remained with the two "darm de temps jadis." He 
led them downstairs, rather clumsily, for Chloe broke her leg or some- 
thing, and left them to the tender mercies of each other. 

temporal O Mor/s ! 

The Aestbbr. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

AFTERGLOW 

By James Fenimore Cooper, Jr. 
Yale, 1913 

With a Foreword by Henrr Auguitin Been, M^ 

Professor of English Literature, Emeritus, 

Yale University 

Great-grandson and namesake of the novelist, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Jr., died on February 17, 1918, at Camp 
Dix. where he was captain in the 308th Field Artillery. 
E>uring his brief lifetime he had turned his inherited liter- 
ary ability to the writing of verse and the present volume, 
containing some sixty poems, mainly lyrical, is of interest 
both for promise and performance and as the expression 
of a singularly fine spirit. Included in the book are a 
photogravure likeness of the author, an essay on "Religion" 
found in his portfolio, and a brief Foreword by a former 
college instructor. 
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Good Gothes are Half the 
Battle! 

Succeu comei to the fellow who look* beat — and clothe* 
do help a lot 

Being well drened is merely a matter of havi^ your 
clothes made here. 

The coil is reasonable. The suit is made up as you 
want it by our own workmen in our own shop. 

MAIL ORDERS SOUCTIED AND CAREFULY 
EXECUIED 

J. PRESS 

Ttdlor 
2S2 YORK STREET NEW HAVEN, COMN. 




lOW ChapilSt. 
NkwHavkn.Conh. 



M^ers of Smart Bat ConseroaHoe Clothes 
For College Men. 

505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 

104 mCB STREET 

Requires no introductioii to die book-lover. 
A Yale course is incomplete without a full 
and free use of The Brick Row's facilities 
for acquiring knowledge of books in their 
cultural aspect. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to readers of this Journal to acquire 
the Book Shop habit. 



The Colonan Syrton 

wnrmt SCHEDUU 

FILMS TO BE DEVELOPED AND PRIOTED 
If left before nine A. M. wiQ be leaijjr at five P. M. 
If left before three P. M. will be be nadr at two P. M. 



DRUGS, KODAKS, GRAFLEX CAMERAS 



I57-I5> Ckiek Stnat New H«Ta% Cm. 
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TRY 


FILMS 


Ring's 
Ice Cream 


Developed and Printed 
in 24 Hours 


Nut Sundaes 
Grape Juice 
Smokes 


COMPLETE LINE OF 

KODAKS, rHEMOS, 

GRAFLEX 


"The Beat in New 




Haoen" 


E.A.Pallman 


217 ELM STREET 


757 CHAPEL STREET 


Joseph 




Richmond 


Hugh M. Beime 



TaUor 



lOSO caAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Two Doors from Hotel BUhop 



Mens Furnishings 



227 ELM STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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"By the Wag" 


KOSSACK 


JohnF. 
Fitzgerald 


S. A. T.C Barber 


Haberdasher 


Tit Mr Renrdiw aid lUr 
Tome 


NEW HAVEK, CONN. 


100 HIGH STREET 


Irk 




TAILORS 




962 CHAPEL ST. 




(Orec tk> Etm Shop) 
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